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« 4 ) OPINION 


WHAT IS RESEARCH? 
Research is a corner-stone of modern society. This ‘critical and exhaustive 
investigation or experimentation having for its aim the revision of 
accepted conclusions in the light of newly discovered facts’ has worked 
almost miraculously well in the natural sciences; and it is now axiomatic 
in the social sciences, the area which most concerns adult educators. 
Technically social science research ‘can be divided into three 
categories: basic research inquires into the processes involving man and 
nature in an attempt to evolve new general principles; applied research 
is concerned with the adaptation of basic rules and principles to specific 
problems; developmental research is directed at the perfection of 
methods and products that are already known’.’ It is also essential to 
recognize two research approaches; the qualitative and the quantitative. 
Qualitative research might be typified by much of David Riesman’s 
sociological work, for example; and quantitative research could be 
represented by the findings of the Gallup Poll. 


RESEARCH IS FLUID, NOT FINAL 

Even this bald, brief, explanation is enough to demonstrate that social 
science research is not particularly simple! Subjective attitudes in the 
researcher colour the conclusions (particularly qualitative findings) in 
a way unknown to the natural sciences. But so high is the prestige of 
scientific research that the tendency is great, at the consumer end, to 
accept even tentative findings as final and to apply them indiscriminately. 
Take two examples: the measuring of intelligence and ‘personality’ and 
investigations in ‘human dynamics’, two current research trends which 
have profoundly influenced education. While those engaged in the actual 
research are constantly revising their conclusions, certain of their 
techniques have become firmly incorporated into educational practice. 


*Jurgen Ruesch. The Trouble with Psychiatric Research. American 
Medical Association Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 77, January, 


1957. 
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But recent research directed towards a ‘culture-free’ intelligence test’ 
indicates that earlier tests (at present widely used) measure chiefly the 
subject’s ability to conform to his particular culture and are not a bona 
fide guide to innate intelligence. This means that a boy from a New- 
foundland outport, capable of doing a man’s work in his own environ- 
ment, would be rated ‘sub-normal’ on a middle-class, urban, public 
school intelligence test! 


A TWO-EDGED SWORD 

The research in ‘human dynamics’ or the behaviour of people in groups, 
has applied psychiatric theory to social behaviour. This kind of research, 
when its findings are widely applied (as they are today in education) 
has a profound effect on values. William Whyte, in his recent book 
The Organization Man, devotes much critical attention to what he calls 
‘the social ethic’, a direct derivative, in his view, of ‘human relations’ 
research. Its conclusions, says Whyte, are: first, that creativity resides 
in the group, rather than the individual; second, that ‘belongingness’ 
is the aim of life; and third, that science is the means by which the 
‘belongingness’ is to be achieved. It is Whyte’s conviction that basic, 
individual, creative thought will ultimately be affected by this ‘social 
climate’ unless a counter-trend evolves. 

Whyte is also concerned about the use of the ‘aptitude test’ in 
business and education. While he is careful to distinguish between 
the genuine (and qualified) conclusions of social scientists, he is opposed 
to indiscriminate application, or ‘scientism’ as he calls it. It would not 
be so serious, he claims, if intelligence and personality tests were 
accepted for what they are — a quick, only roughly effective way of 
‘placing’ people in a complex, impersonal setting. But when such devices 
are employed, under the magic label of scientific research, to fix 
individual potentialities once and for all, the consequences can be disas- 
trous, and especially so for education. 

Jurgen Ruesch, in another field altogether, echoes Whyte’s concern : 
. all novelty is deviant when it first appears, and its creators frequently 
do not fit into the average mold. Screening, selection, and control thus 
are useful devices to perpetuate the old and eliminate the new. Too 
long have we judged the scientists, intellectuals, and artists from the 
stand-point of whether they are capable of getting along in a group 
or whether they are free of character traits which are objectionable 
to the businessman, such as being superior, aloof, or dependent. For 
the selection of creative talent, there is but one method: self-selection. 


« 


*Cf., the work of Dr Allison Davis, Department of Education, Division 
of the Social Sciences, University a Chicago. 
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People who are creative, regardless of their personality, will come forward 
eventually with their contributions if they are left in peace.” 

Research then, particularly social science research, is a two-edged 
sword, not to be undertaken lightly, its findings not to be accepted 
without intelligent discrimination and thorough understanding. As a 
social process, research is integral and is here to stay, in education as 
in all its other fields. How does it fare in Canada? 


THE CANADIAN RESEARCH SITUATION 
Paradoxically, while scientific research is highly esteemed in theory, 
it is, in practice, discouraged through lack of financial and moral support. 
The Canadian university which is still, as it should be, the citadel of 
independent research, cannot reward its workers financially. While at- 
tempting to safeguard its independence (and incidentally basic research 
per se) the University must recognize that grants from business and 
industry are major financial sources, which cannot help but influence 
the type and direction of the research undertaken. Business and industry, 
on the other hand, which have more adequate funds for research, are 
chiefly concerned with immediate and practical results in their own 
areas of operation, to which their research staffs, as a rule, must give 
top priority. Government and Foundation sponsored research imposes 
many of the same limitations. 

The social organization of the whole North American continent is 
inimical to basic research. Here the emphasis is upon the applied and 
its immediate usefulness in some concrete process. “Bigness’ is wor- 
shipped; the large enterprise is general; and financial rewards, as well as 
prestige, go to the administrator. Ruesch comments ‘Large nations seem 
to lead in fields where achievement depends upon teamwork and the 
expenditure of money; small nations seem to lead in achievements which 
are germane to the originality and inventiveness of the individual. 
Administrators and businessmen — and professionals who act like them 
— get top billing. Extension of spheres of influence is rewarded rather 
than penetrating exploration. In many of the smaller countries, in 
contrast, the individual is rewarded with prestige for mastery of subject 
matter.’ 

In Canada and the United States, where much of the money 
for research comes through government, foundations, or grants made 
by business and industry, not only is research pre-determined in ac- 
cordance with its immediate usefulness or what is fashionable at the 
moment, but the whole method of financial support negates the research 


* Op. cit. p. 363. 
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process itself. The very essence of research is unpredictability. There 
can be no guarantee that findings will emerge within the time limits 
allotted by a grant. The psychological effect upon the researchers of 
the precarious conditions under which they work have been given far 
too little consideration, not to mention publicity. A man with a family, no 
matter how dedicated and able, is forced to think twice about accepting 
employment in grant-supported researcli which may leave him without 
resources at a time when he cannot switch easily into permanent employ- 
ment elsewhere, even if this should providentially appear! 


THE PROPER RESEARCH ‘CLIMATE’ 

What can be done about the Canadian research situation? Ruesch again 
has some pertinent suggestions which apply here as well as in the United 
States. 

‘A nation . . . cannot maintain its leadership position by relying 
upon import of original ideas and neglecting the development of basic 
sciences. 

‘The furtherance of people who have original ideas and are capable 
of creative contributions hinges upon the presence of an intellectual 
milieu and appropriate recognition of the contributions that introverted 
people have made. At present, the educational system from grade school 
to university is geared to produce outgoing, action-oriented people. 

‘The preparation for a scientific career has to start early. It has to 
be based on character and scientific education of about equally talented 
youngsters. For this purpose, the educational system has to provide for 
two types of schools: the average schools for the average pupil; special 
schools for the gifted child. At the high school level, the college pre- 
paratory institution should be separated from the professional school 
preparatory institution. The schools should be open to poor and rich alike, 
and admission should be based on talent and achievement. . Loyalty 
to truth, novelty, progress, knowledge, and skill which are the earmarks 
of the professional, should replace loyalty to income, security, status, 
and know-how, which are the trademarks of the businessman and 
technician. 

‘The compensation of university professors, research workers, and 
teachers has been so reduced in the last fifty years that salaries have 
to be tripled in order to restore the relative position of the academician 
in the community as it existed at the beginning of this century. 

‘Science-policy decisions should be decentralized. Membership on 
more than one disbursing committee should not be encouraged, and 
acceptance of funds by members of the committee should be considered 
undesirable. Money appropriated for research should be divided into 
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small sums and distributed among many persons throughout the nation. 
This procedure minimizes bureaucratic red tape and centralized control.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ADULT EDUCATION 
So much for the general picture. Canadian adult education has, as a 
movement, no organized research ‘wing’. It must depend upon the 
findings of other institutions, most of them in the category of project, 
applied and developmental research. The responsibility of adult education 
is to choose wisely, to adapt intelligently, and to add to this sum total 
of knowledge to the best of its ability when it has the opportunity. 

This issue of Foop FoR THOUGHT does not pretend to be a survey 
of Canadian research. All it can hope to do is to offer a few examples of 
research in progress which may throw light on some adult education 
practices. Two Federal Government departments; two university depart- 
ments (social work and sociology) ; a research foundation and the 
Canadian Labour Congress have all willingly contributed material 
on research pertinent to education. This by no means exhausts the 
possibilities (which should be strongly underlined!) But an effort 
has been made to include types of research which may be less 
familiar than some others to our readers. Finally, if this issue does 
nothing else, we hope it will stimulate the most thoughtful con- 
sideration of research as a social function in our society ; and acquaint 
the intelligent laymen with its possibilities, its very real contributions to 
knowledge, — and its limitations. 

ELIZABETH LOOSLEY 


‘Ibid., p. 363. 
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ALCOHOLISM RESEARCH 
AND 
PREVENTIVE EDUCATION 


Robert R. Robinson 


PROGRAM OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 

There is an appalling lack of competent research work bearing directly 
on the efficacy of adult education; and this generalization applies as 
much to the field covered by alcoholism control programs, such as our 
own in the Alcoholism Research Foundation, as it does elsewhere. 
Certainly the volume of activity and expenditure in adult education is 
out of all proportion to the volume of research which would enable 
us to assess our work. We proceed largely on faith. 

For the record, the Alcoholism Research Foundation Act, passed 
by the Ontario Legislature in 1949, empowers the Foundation ‘to 
conduct and promote research in alcoholism’, and ‘to conduct, direct, 
and promote programs for dissemination of information respecting the 
recognition, prevention, and treatment of alcoholism’. (The Act also 
charges the Foundation with responsibility for carrying out a treatment 
and rehabilitation program and for experimenting with improved 
methods of treating and rehabilitating alcoholics ; but for our purposes 
in this article the focus is on research and education. ) 

The marriage between the Foundation’s research and education 
roles is not a good one if the terms of this act of legislation are narrowly 
interpreted. There is provision for research into the disorder alcoholism 
and for the dissemination of such information as this research may 
discover; but the relationship so established is not a reciprocal one. 
There is no direct provision for research into the educational procedures 
employed by the Foundation. 


EDUCATION AN INSTRUMENT OF PREVENTION 
We do not, however, accept such a restricted view of the educational 
function as might be inferred from the Act. The Foundation is not 
satisfied to regard its Education Department simply as a purveyor of 
information about alcoholism. Instead, we look upon education as a 
prime instrument of prevention, and the chief hope for stemming the 
rising tide of alcoholism in our society. Again, this belief is an act of faith; 
but there is room today for such faith in the ameliorative powers of 
public education. 

Lest the phrase ‘stemming the rising tide of alcoholism’ be mis- 
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understood, it might be well to state clearly right here that we are not 
out to promote or to condemn the use of alcoholic beverages per se. 
We are concerned exclusively with their abuse by the alcoholic. And 
we consider the alcoholic to be an individual who persists in repeated, 
excessive drinking of alcoholic beverages regardless of how this may 
interfere with his or her efficiency in living — socially, economically, 
or medically. (By conservative estimate there are 182,000 alcoholics in 
Canada today — 76,000 in Ontario — and new cases are occurring at a 
rate that far outstrips the development of treatment resources.) 

If the tide is to be stemmed, then it behooves us to examine with 
great care not only the content and methods of our educational pro- 
cedures, but also the population — individually and collectively — upon 
whom we seek to inflict these procedures. First, we as educators need 
to know our various audiences in the population and to understand, inso- 
far as we can, their peculiar frames of reference. Then, as Robertson 
Sillars submitted in his January Adult Leadership editorial, ‘the educator 
must create conditions in which his clients can assess their needs for 
change and test the value of possible changes’. 


SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH 
Since 1951, the research department of the Foundation has been 
gaining in strength and experience, and has undertaken some forty-five 


projects. These can be classified as follows: 

Psychiatric and psychological (clinical) 

Physiological and biochemical 

Sociological and anthropological 

Epidemiological (statistical studies) 

Pharmacological (experimental) 

Clinical studies (medical) 

Psychological (experimental) 

Social work 

Legal 

Not all these studies were undertaken on the premises or by 

members of the Foundation staff. In many instances grants have been 
made by the Foundation through appropriate departments of the 
universities in Ontario. With the appointment of John R. Seeley as 
Director of Research at the beginning of this year, and with the 
acquisition of more full-time staff, it is expected that an increasing 
proportion of the research budget will be allocated to intra-mural work 
and a consequently smaller proportion will go in grants for extra-mural 
research. The latter will not disappear entirely, however, because 
certain kinds of work which require elaborate laboratory equipment 
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can be conducted most efficiently in a hospital or university setting. 
Further, one of the best means of locating and developing competent 
research personnel is by stimulating research activities in the universities. 

The research budget for 1956 amounted to $66,500, the education 
budget $36,500. (The remainder of the Foundation’s $267,000 for 


1956 went into treatment services in Toronto, London, Ottawa, and 
Kingston. ) 


FOUR MAIN AREAS 

In his sixth annual report, recently tabled in the Ontario Legislature, 
Executive Director H. David Archibald delineated four principal areas 
for research attention in the future. He summed up in this way: 

‘The policy of stressing research has been dictated by many con- 
siderations, such as : 

(1) “The lack of basic, authoritative, and definitive information 

concerning alcoholism. 

(2) ‘The need for practical techniques to enable physicians, social 
workers, and other members of the healing professions to deal 
with alcoholics that come to them for help. 

(3) “The need for an understanding of the basic causes of alco- 
holism in order to discover basic corrective devices. 

(4) “The need for a greater understanding of the reasons for social 
drinking, to the end that deviations from the norm may be 
more clearly defined and understood.’ 

Discovery in any of these areas can provide valuable content for 
our public education program; but it is particularly in the last two areas 
that the seeds of prevention lie. So it is to the anthropologist, the 
sociologist, and the social psychologist that we look with greatest hope. 

Up to the present, only small beginnings have been made by the 
Foundation in research on the sociological and anthropological aspects 
of alcohol problems. Projects include: the construction and validation of 
a Thurstone-type attitude scale; a study of the opinions and experiences 
of Ontario clergymen with respect to alcoholism; an exploratory survey 
of the drinking habits and attitudes prevailing in a northern community; 
a study of drinking patterns in a small group of young adults; a pre- 
liminary attempt to compare the drinking customs and social controls 
on drinking in five different social and ethnic groups; and a single 
anthropological investigation, based on historical documents, which 
sought to discover the cultural effects of the European introduction of 
alcohol to an American Indian people. 

In the words of Robert E. Popham, Research Associate of the 
Foundation ; “The sociological and anthropological approaches are of 
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considerable importance because the focus is on drinking behaviour in 
general and not solely on its pathological aspects. Without such a focus 
our view of the nature of alcoholism is liable to distortion. Moreover, it 
would seem increasingly clear that in the long run the elucidation of 
etiological factors in alcoholism and the ultimate development of 
adequate preventive measures will come as a result of close co-operative 
research between these social sciences and psychiatry.’ 


TWO PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 

Look for a moment at the exploratory survey of a Northern Ontario 
community’s drinking habits and attitudes, attempted in May 1956. The 
organization and execution of this project were certainly not ideal, either 
from the educator’s or the researcher’s point of view. Nevertheless, it 
is felt that valuable experience accrued to both the Education and 
Research Departments of the Foundation as a result of their participation. 

Historically, the project came about almost as a by-product of a 
local Alcohol Education Week program, inspired by members of the 
Protestant clergy and ostensibly sponsored by a representative citizens’ 
committee. From the outset, the entire program was suspected by many 
residents of the community as being temperance-oriented. This elicited 
less than wholehearted co-operation in many quarters and made both the 
educational and research aspects of the task infinitely more difficult. 

The Foundation was approached by members of the local citizens’ 
committee for printed material, films, and speakers to be used in the 
week-long program. For our part, we made our contribution conditional 
upon the community’s collaboration in distributing, promoting and col- 
lecting an eighteen-point questionnaire. The questions were designed 
to determine the distribution and number of users of alcoholic beverages, 
customary drinking patterns, attitudes toward drinking, the social char- 
acteristics of respondents, and other pertinent factors. Both English and 
French language questionnaires were provided. 

The aim was to obtain these data from as many as possible of the 
community's 3,400 residents; but a mechanical failure in the distri- 
bution, plus suspicion as to the sponsorship and purpose of the project 
conspired to yield only a twelve per cent response from the population 
of drinking age (taken as fifteen years of age and older). 

Although not reliably representative of the total population, the 
results are of more than passing interest, since they do give us some 
indication of the kinds of people we are attempting to reach in this one 
community. Bearing in mind, then, that the tabulations are based on a 
twelve per cent response and that there appeared to be a selection in 
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favour of male and Roman Catholic respondents in the returns, the re- 
sults may be summarized as follows. 

About seventy-three per cent of the sample were users of alceholic 
beverages in some degree, and twenty-seven per cent were total ab- 
stainers. There was a marked difference between the sexes in this re- 
spect : eighty-five per cent of the men and fifty-five per cent of the 
women reported that they drank. Beer appeared to be the beverage of 
choice and wine the least popular. The majority of drinkers confined 
themselves to small amounts. Most drinking was done in the home, and 
friends appeared to be the preferred companions. Drinking on week- 
ends, holidays, and special occasions was reported more frequently than 
at other times, and the evening hours after five p.m. were reported 
by most as the usual time of drinking. 

Three out of four considered themselves moderate occasional 
drinkers. The total abstainers were almost equally divided into those 
who disapproved and those who did not disapprove of drinking. More 
women than men expressed disapproval. 

Women gave social reasons for drinking (e.g., “because it’s cus- 
tomary’) far more often than men, who drank mainly for personal 
reasons (e.g., ‘to relax after a hard day’). The leading reason offered 
for abstaining was that ‘drinking is a bad habit’. 

The majority specified the need for education, both in the home 
and elsewhere, as a potential solution to alcohol problems. Other sug- 
gestions ranged from those recommending abolition of alcohol to those 
recommending that alcoholic beverages be made as available as any 
commonplace commodity. Those of ‘Protestant affiliation more frequently 
urged changes in social and legal institutions, whereas those of Roman 
Catholic faith more often expressed the belief that a change of attitude, 
brought about through home and personal experiences, was the best 
means of combatting the alcohol problem. 

That is perhaps sufficient detail of the survey results to demonstrate 
how useful such a procedure would be as a pre slimin: ry to planning and 
conducting an educational program relative to problem drinking in this 
community. Unfortunately, circumstances prevented such preparation, 
and the survey almost coincided with this Alcohol Education Week. As 
it turned out, our assumptions about the disposition of drinking habits 
and opinions were substantially borne out by the findings ; but this was 
more by good luck than good management. 

Another, quite different piece of research with important implica- 
tions for the education department is an inquiry into the effects on the 
alcoholic syndrome of the degree of social acceptance of drinking. One 
hypothesis in this study was that alcoholic patients coming from families 
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with a high degree of acceptance of drinking would develop fewer 
symptoms of alcoholism and at a later age than would patients coming 
from families with a low degree of acceptance of drinking. This hypo- 
thesis is supported by the results of a preliminary analysis of data col- 
lected from 178 Brookside Clinic patients. (Brookside Clinic is the 
treatment division of the Foundation’s operation in Toronto.) Another 
prediction that has been supported was that the prevalence of certain 
behaviour disorders would be greater among patients coming from low 
than from high acceptance families. At present the sample is being 
extended so that it will include subjects from all social classes, since the 
latter variable seems to be correlated with acceptance of drinking. 

These are just two examples of the invaluable aid which can accrue 
to an educational program when it is closely linked with an alert and 
ambitious research group. It is regrettable that all agencies involved in 
public health education in Canada cannot enjoy a similar alliance. 

As indicated, the Alcoholism Research Foundation has made a be- 
ginning in dovetailing at least some of its research and educational efforts. 
Little has been attempted yet in the almost uncharted realm of evalu- 
ation of educational procedures ; but we are hopeful that this important 
area will not continue to be neglected. 


Mr Robinson is Director of Education, Alcoholism Research Foundation, 


Toronto. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
FOR 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


George H. Hougham 


EXPERIENCE REFINES TECHNIQUE 

In the University of Toronto School of Social Work, experience and ex- 
periment with the Round Table technique now embraces a ten-year 
period. 

The first Round Table, on Social Security, was held in the spring 
of 1947. A second, devoted to the problems of Economic Security, was 
convened the following year. In 1954, a third Round Table conference 
was organized to consider the Social Implications of the 1951 Census of 
Canada. And a fourth conference, on Research Planning in Social Wel- 
fare, was held at the university two years ago. 

The present Round Table on Man and Industry — the full title is 
The Impact on Human Well-being of a Rapidly Evolving Industriali- 
zation — may thus be viewed as the fifth in a series. As such, it possesses 
a number of features in common with the previous endeavours. Yet the 
differences between the current Round Table and its predecessors are 
perhaps more striking than the similarities. Potentially at least, they are 
certainly more significant. 

The membership in each of the first four Round Tables consisted of 
a limited number of top policy leaders from finance and industry, or- 
ganized labour, government, the professions and the academic com- 
munity. In each instance, the Round Table method was relied upon to 
provide an occasion and a setting for a privileged, informal exchange of 
views and exploration of ideas and opinions concerning the particular 
subject matter. At the third and fourth Round Table conferences, the 
number of participants was increased and a work document was de- 
veloped in advance to provide a somewhat more precise focus and base 
for the discussion. But the essence of the process remained constant 
throughout. A mutual exchange of knowledge and views served to in- 
fluence, albeit to an unmeasurable extent, the thinking, the attitudes and, 
probably in some instances at least, the subsequent actions and activities 
of the individual members. 

The round table method may, of course, be expected to have an 
impact of this kind regardless of the subject or setting. What, then, 
distinguishes the Round Table on Man and Industry from the earlier 
endeavours? Basic differences are discernible in at least three vital 
respects : participation, procedure and program. Taken together, they 
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hold promise for equally important differences in immediate potential 
and ultimate prespects. 


PARTICIPATION 
In the Round Table on Man and Industry, participation has been de- 
liberately altered in several ways. 

Membership in the largest previous Round Table was limited to 
approximately sixty Canadian leaders. In the present Round Table, the 
total representation from business, labour, government, the professions 
and the academic community has been doubled. 

Each of the earlier Round Tables had a different theme, the session 
in each instance was limited to roughly two days, and continuity of 
membership from one Round Table to the next was, in a sense, fortuitous 
rather than deliberate. The Round Table on Man and Industry, by con- 
trast, is to consist of three separate five-day sessions on the same subject 
at twelve-month intervals. Preference has been given to persons who 
expect to be able to participate in all three sessions. 

The first session was held in late October, 1956. By the time the 
third is concluded in the fall of 1958, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
sustained collaboration in the exploration and discussion of a common 
theme will guarantee a much deeper penetration of the subject matter 
than was possible in any of the previous endeavours. 


PROCEDURE AND PROGRAM 
The conference procedure and the total program have been designed to 
serve the same end. * 

In the total program of the Round Table on Man and Industry, 
research into some of the significant human problems associated with a 
rapidly evolving industrialization is to be a major element. The first 
Round Table session last fall was conceived as giving the members an 
opportunity to collaborate in the initial identification of those aspects 
of the human situation, those ‘areas of concern’, where greater knowledge 
and understanding through systematic and continuing investigation was 
felt to be a critical need. With the advice where necessary of technical 
consultants, the research staff was then charged with the task of estab- 
lishing priorities, defining the ‘areas of concern’ which had emerged out 
of the conference appropriately for research purposes and developing the 


‘Man and Industry; The Impact on Human Well-Being of a Rapidly Evol- 
ving Industrialization. Charles E. Hendry, Sir Geoffrey Vickers, Donald 
Hall, Donald M. Patterson, Murray G. Ross. Special Supplement, University 
of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, January, 1957, pp. 193-255. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. (Reviewed Food for Thought, 17: 308-09, 
March, 1957.) 375 





necessary studies. The convening of three Round Table conferences on 
the same theme over a two-year period makes feasible the prosecution 
of the research program in the intervals between annual sessions. And 
the two sessions still to come allow for a periodic ‘feedback’ and evalu- 
ation of the results of the research operation. 


THE CURRENT ROUND TABLE 

The first stage in this total program is now, of course, a matter of record. 
As might be expected, the overall design outlined above inevitably 
necessitated important departures from the traditional conference pro- 
cedure even in the initial Round Table session. 

The October conference was launched with a stimulating and pro- 
vocative statement on The Needs of Men by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., 
chief consultant to the Round Table. The membership then broke up into 
six teams of approximately twenty persons. After separate ‘get-acquainted’ 
meetings, each team spent two days in field observation and exploration 
of human aspects of the industrial situation in one of six selected ‘impact 
areas’. The six areas — the St. Lawrence Seaway, Iroquois Falls, Elliot 
Lake-Blind River, Scarborough, Malton and downtown Toronto — had 
been chosen to exemplify a variety of different types of impact stemming 
from industrialization and urbanization. And a ‘profile’ of each impact 
area had been prepared in advance to introduce the Round Table mem- 
bers to some of the particular area’s patterns and complexities, to some 
of the emergent individual and community problems and peculiarities. 

During the final two days of the Round Table, the members again 
assembled at the university to compare notes on their experiences and, 
through group reports and discussions, to seek consensus in broadly 
defining the challenging communal issues and pressing human problems 
for continuing study and systematic investigation. A thoughtful and 
penetrating analysis of The Implications for Research, by Dr Murray 
Ross, Administrative Assistant to the President of the U niversity, and a 
summary and evaluation of the week’s experience by Sir Geoffrey Vickers 
provided a fitting climax to a week of intense activity. 


THE ROUND TABLE POTENTIAL 
The foregoing brief description of the background and distinguishing 
characteristics of the 1956 Round Table session brings the reader up-to- 
date. What of the future ? 

The design of the Round Table on Man and Industry encompasses 
a number of independent, yet vitally interrelated, objectives and expec- 
tations. Among them the following may be discerned as holding the 
highest potential. 
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In the first place, the Round Table obviously constitutes a bold 
experiment in adult education, albeit of a specialized sort. Dr Ross de- 
lineated the nature and value of this facet of the undertaking in the 
paper mentioned above. “This is an educational project’, he observed at 
the final conference session, ‘in the sense that we function somewhat 
like a graduate university seminar. In this seminar we, as participants, 
are alerted to new developments in a field trip, and have an opportunity 
to discuss, under competent guidance, these developments and their 
implications for our society, and for whatever particular profession or 
interest we represent. Such an educational experience stretches the mind, 
increases sensitivity to the changing nature of society, and may lead 
us to change our attitudes and practices to confirm with the demands 
of the day.’ 

If the enthusiasm of the ‘students’ is a valid criterion, the ex- 
perience of the first Round Table session would seem to indicate further 
that education centred around a significant theme and imaginatively 
explored can be both challenging and exciting. 

Research and investigation is, of course, a second major element in 
the over-all design. In the conceptualization of the Round Table en- 
deavour, it is separate from, yet closely meshed with, the first. The 
research staff has full authority and responsibility both for defining the 
problems and for designing and carrying through the research under- 
takings. In the process, the co-operation and collaboration of a number 
of academic departments and disciplines will obviously be needed. It 
may well be also that one or more specific research projects will be 
undertaken that will require a somewhat longer period to complete than 
the two-year span of the three Round Table conferences. If the objec- 
tives of the Round Table are to be realized, however, the interdepen- 
dence of the research and educational components of the endeavour 
must at the same time be acknowledged and adequately provided for. 


RESEARCH NEEDS TO BE USED 

A consistently perplexing problem in the field of social science research 
is the apparent gap between the producer and many of his potential 
consumers. In the academic setting, a social scientist decides to con- 
centrate his research interest and resources on investigating and re- 
porting on some human or community problem. The leader in business, 
labour or government may well be confronted with a substantially similar 
problem during the course of his day-to-day activities. Yet the link 
between the two is, all too frequently, tenuous at best. On the one 
hand, the research worker is seldom in a position to take effective re- 
sponsibility for the interpretation or application of his findings outside 
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the university community. On the other, the leader in the broader com- 
munity may have considerable difficulty in selecting and evaluating the 
research material which is relevant to his immediate concerns. On 
occasion, indeed, the social scientist's report may be couched in such 
language that the lay leader is at a loss to understand and utilize the 
findings, even if they are relevant. 

The Round Table on Man and Industry represents an effort to 
narrow this gap. While the research staff have the job of designing the 
research undertakings, the questions for investigation are being formu- 
lated in terms of concerns expressed by those leaders of the Canadian 
community who were members of the first Round Table session. At the 
subsequent sessions, the same persons will be given the opportunity, 
through interim or final reports as the case may be, to gain under- 
standing of the research process itself and also to examine and evaluate 
its results. 

The responsibility and the credit for the Round Table on Man and 
Industry rests primarily with Professor Charles E. Hendry, Director of 
the University of Toronto School of Social Work, and of the Round 
Table itself. “This Round Table,’ Professor Hendry has written, ‘is de- 
signed to enable those responsible for policy-making and administration 
to collaborate more closely and effectively with social scientists and 
specialists in the human service professions, to transcend some of the 
stereotypes that block full communication and co-operation between the 
two groups. The result sought is the development of greater sensitivity 
and skill on the part of all participants in identifying and understanding 
the human problems of industrial expansion and in thinking through and 
defining some of the relevant implications.’ 

The extent to which these objectives are realized will be determined 
largely by the imagination, ingenuity and flexibility of the Round Table 
members and the social scientists alike. Some mistakes will inevitably 
be made. Some individual expectations may not be fulfilled. In the 
final analysis, however, a balance sheet of errors and achievements should 
neither be the sole, nor indeed, the dominant consideration. As a bold 
experiment in action research, the Round Table on Man and Industry 
promises to open up new avenues of mutual understanding and respect 
and to point the way to further possibilities of collaboration between 
Canadian social scientists and community leaders. 


Dr Hougham is Research Director, Round Table on the Impact on Human 
Well-Being of a Rapidly Evolving Industrialization, University of Toronto 
School of Social Work. 
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TELEVISION 
IN 
SUBURBIA 


Frederick Elkin 


Many an upper middle class Canadian, after buying a Tv set, has an- 
nounced this fact to his friends by saying that he has finally ‘succumbed’ 
— perhaps to the pressure of his children, or to the prestige concerns of 
his wife, or just to his own self-indulgent tendencies. 


SUBURBAN ATTITUDES TO TV MEASURED 

It was with a little suspicion of such apologetics that we began a project 
in a sociology class on methods of research at McGill University on the 
attitudes towards television in Hampstead, a suburb of Montreal. We 
were interested in how such a group, most of whom are home-owners 
and in the business or professional world, actually incorporated tT v into 
their lives. Did they think a T v set was a disrupting influence, did they 
have problems with their children, were they satisfied with the 
programming ? f 

To seek answers to such questions, a representative sample of 100 
families, one out of thirteen in the community, was selected and the 
housewives interviewed. The picture obtained should be a fairly accurate 
one for Hampstead as of Spring 1955. What did we find ? 

First of all, we wondered about the way of life of these suburbanites 
and we found that in many respects they were all very much alike. 
Reading is their most common leisure activity ; most participate or would 
like to participate in community activities ; almost all entertain by in- 
viting friends to the house ; family life is important to them ; and prac- 
tically all, in one way or another appreciate cultural and intellectual 
activities. If, for example, you ask the mothers what activities they would 
like their children to devote more time to, they say music and art lessons. 
If you ask what kinds of programs they'd like to see more of on T v, they 
say plays, music and educational programs for their children. You see 
this specifically in the encouragement they give their children to watch 
the French language station because it ‘helps them learn the language’. 
Their common values extend to a general approval of outdoor life. When 
asked about activities they would like to spend more time on, or see 
their children spend more time on, they cite sports and outdoor life as 
often as reading and art and music lessons. The current ideal is the 
all-around man. 
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OWNER VERSUS NON-OWNER 

But this general agreement in values does not carry over to opinions 
about tv for we find some rather sharp differences between the sixty 
per cent who own sets (it is higher now) and the forty per cent who 
don’t. In general those who have sets approve of Tv, while those who 
don’t, do not. True, those who don’t have sets rarely watch Tv, but 
nevertheless many express their opinions and they have few kind words 
to say. 

Those who have sets admit that Tv, in one way or another, has 
affected their way of life. They watch Tv on an average of about two 
hours a day and almost always c BC since antenna restrictions make it 
difficult to get U.S. stations. Many go to the movies and listen to the 
radio less than they used to, some read fewer books and magazines, and 
a third even watch tv when friends drop over. However they are not 
unhappy about these changes. t v has become an accepted part of their 
everyday lives. Says one owner : 


When I first got it, I was wondering whether | should get rid of it. 
It’s not so bad of late. In fact, 1 wouldn't like to be without it. 
Certain programs are very good. 


The difference of opinion between owners and non-owners is also 
exhibited in indirect questions. When, for example, we asked why their 


friends without sets didn’t buy them, the set owners most often said 
they couldn’t afford them (a relative matter to say the least) while the 
non-set owners, in line with their own way of thinking, more often said 
that these friends thought Tv might interfere with more worthwhile 
activities. 


TV IMPACT ON CHILDREN 

We also asked what they thought of tT v for children. Fewer than seven 
per cent of those with sets said that tv was harmful in contrast with 
forty per cent of those who did not have sets. And in reply to the fol- 
lowing ‘loaded’ questions, 


Some parents feel that they would not have a t v set in their homes 
under any circumstances because of the harmful effects it might 
have on their children. How do you feel about this ? 

Some parents are pleased to have t v sets in their homes because of 
the convenience and because of the advantages it offers their 
children. How do you feel about this ? 
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the per cent of non-set owners who condemned T v was five times as high 
as those with sets. The owners made remarks like this : 


It has its advantages. We're home much more with the children, 
especially on Sunday nights. Otherwise we'd go out. It makes for a 
much nicer family relationship. 

It's like radio. One should move with the times. It is good to have 
if it is sensibly used. You can keep abreast of the times. It draws 
the family together undoubtedly. 


non-owners were more likely to say : 


We feel that it would harm them more often than it would help. 
We feel that most of the programs aren't very helpful morally. 
It’s also hard on your eyesight. It doesn’t help them to think 
whereas reading does. 

It must make people lazy. They don't bother to read books. Children 
learn a lot of bad expressions and, if they watch too much, they lose 
their initiative to do things themselves. It is convenient for parents 
to get rid of children while they do something. 


Just over half (fifty-two per cent) of the families had children under 
twenty living at home, mostly between the ages of five and ten; and 
two thirds of these families had T v sets. This is a group that is seri- 
ously concerned with the upbringing of their children and many had 
serious qualms when they bought their sets. How about these qualms 
now ? 

To some extent, some of their fears have been realized. One third 
of the mothers say that tT v interferes with time that should be spent on 
other things, referring primarily to homework and reading. Almost the 
same number indicate that there are problems in getting the children 
to bed or getting them to come to, and stay seated, through dinner. Also, 
as we would expect, some programs such as mystery stories and boxing 
and wrestling are considered undesirable and half the parents say they 
try to guide the programs their children see. A great majority affirm that 
some control of program content is called for, but most of them prefer 
the easier way out and to have this controlling done by station personnel, 
not themselves. 

For the most part, however, the parents do not consider these prob- 
lems to be serious and the general verdict on Tv is quite favourable. 
Few say that tv has adversely affec'+ tamily life, and some are quite 
pleased about certain educational and children’s programs such as 
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Disneyland and Howdy Doody. Most of the parents do not actually 
point out long run benefits but they do believe that Tt v does entertain 
and, at least with supervision, does no significant harm. The following 
statement of one parent sums up the attitude of most : 


We felt before that it might have a harmful effect, but once we got 
it, we found this wasn’t true. Unless t v is abused, it can be quite 
an asset. I let the children watch only the ‘good’ programs of course. 
They are more or less co-operative although getting up from the 
table does irk me at times. We are very pleased to have the set. 


It is possible, of course, that the replies aren't really honest — that 
the families do have serious qualms about the long-run effect of tv but 
hesitate to acknowledge such concerns either to others or to themselves. 
In which case all we obtained in the survey was a ‘legitimation’, or 
justification of what they have done. But this is a question for which no 
easy answer is possible and perhaps, for want of deeper information, we 
should just take these families at their word. 


Professor Elkin is on the staff of the Department of Sociology, McGill 
University. 


LANGUAGE 
AND CITIZENSHIP CLASS 
PROGRAM IN TORONTO 


Frank Vallee 


THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 

The Community Programs Branch of the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation requested the assistance of the Research Division of the Canadian 
Citizenship Branch in an evaluation study of the language and citizen- 
ship instruction program in Toronto. The primary aim of the study is to 
discover what kinds of immigrants are attracted to the classes in terms 
of nationality, age, sex, marital status, occvpation, education, length of 
residence ; what factors account for different rates of attendance and 
performance in the classes; how the immigrants view and assess the 
program. A secondary aim is to discover the extent to which different 
categories of immigrants are exposed to English-speaking Canadian life 
through personal contacts at work, at church, in formal associations, and 
in neighbourhoods ; and through impersonal media of communication — 
radio, Tv, movies, and newspapers. Furthermore, we want to gather 
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some information on the occupation adjustment of immigrants. 


THE PROCEDURE 

Our first step was to gather basic data on each immigrant registering 

for the 1956-1957 program in sixteen Toronto night schools. Tabulation 

of this basic data on almost 5000 immigrants is proceeding. Next, a 

representative sample of two hundred was drawn from among those who 

survived the course until] March 1957. The people in this sample were 
interviewed in their own languages by bilingual interviewers recruited 
primarily from among students at the University of Toronto. A further 
sample of fifty drawn from among those who have definitely dropped 
out of the program will be interviewed during May by the same inter- 
viewers who contacted the survivors. Later it is intended to interview 
teachers. 

The interview schedule administered to immigrants covers the 
following areas : 

(a) Language class experience, motives for attending, intentions of con- 
tinuing, evaluation of learning situation and suggestions for improve- 
ments in program. 

(b) Immigrant’s position in relation to mass media, including listening, 
viewing, and reading habits and preferences, covering both English 
and foreign language media. 

(c) Immigrant’s position in relation to personal networks of communi- 
cation, at home, in the neighbourhood, at work, in associations, 
etc., especially the degree to which these networks are pre- 
dominantly English-speaking Canadian or other. 

Immigrant’s employment history and present situation, with par- 
ticular stress on sources of aid in getting jobs, extent to which 
aspirations are being fulfilled, and incidence of unemployment. 


AIM 

Because our sample is large enough and has been selected with rigour 
to ensure adequate representativeness, we feel that we shall be able to 
make reliable generalizations on the topics mentioned above and that 
the results will be of considerable significance to those interested in the 
socialization and adjustment of immigrants. 

It is also intended by the Community Programs Branch to set up 
an experiment later in the year which will test certain variables in 
language teaching methods and content, this also to be conducted with 
the assistance of the Citizenship Branch. 


Dr Vallee is Chief, Research Division, Citizenship Branch, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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WOMEN 
UNDER 
THE MICROSCOPE 


Mair Davies 


Women, say the experts, may be the same as they have been, eternally. 
But the conditions in which they live are decidedly different. The adult 
education directed towards women has largely centred around their 
traditional responsibilities, home-making and child-rearing. More and 
more women, however, are wage-earners. More women than formerly 
are widowed. Women spend a large slice of the consumer's dollar. 
Women are entering the professions in greater numbers. If educators 
are to do a good job for women, they must understand the social con- 
text in which the modern woman lives and works, an environment that 
is changing with startling rapidity from rural to urban. Women now 
have many new, complex problems to face, inside and outside the home, 
which makes it rather urgent to know what these are. 

While the Women’s Bureau is concerned primarily with women in 
the labour force, its research cannot avoid findings of wider significance 
in both sociological and psychological terms, information which edu- 
cation needs, as much, if not more, than employers and statisticians. 


The Women’s Bureau of the Federal Department of Labour was 
established in 1954 to promote a greater understanding of the role and 
contribution of women in the labour force. In view of its far-reaching 
social and implications, the growing participation of married women in 
the labour force was selected by the Women’s Bureau as its first major 
area of study. 


SURVEY OF MARRIED WOMEN 
In the light of the findings of a small pilot survey carried out with 
voluntary assistance from some interested women’s organizations, the 
work was expanded and a nation-wide survey of married women who 
are working for pay was initiated in September of 1955. The general 
aims of the survey were to estimate the occupational status of married 
women in terms of the jobs they were doing as compared to their 
previous training and experience, to determine their work patterns and 
to relate these to family and household responsibilities, to find out as 
much as possible about their reasons for working and to estimate the 
extent of occupational mobility among married women. 

Basic data for the survey was obtained by personal interview. An 
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interview schedule was prepared covering the woman's. background 
charactcristics such as age, nativity, marital status and education, her 
job and work history, her husband’s job, her home responsibilities, per- 
sonal interests and activities other than home responsibilities and job, 
attitudes, aspirations and ideas concerning her own work situation and 
that of other married women working, and her future plans with regard 
to gainful employment. 

The survey population included married women either with or 
without dependent children and women who were widowed, divorced 
or separated, provided they also had dependent children, who had 
worked for pay or profit in Canada for the equivalent of three months 
within the twelve months preceding the interview. These women were 
living within the city limits of eight urban centres — Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Due to the physical difficulty of enumeration, persons living in the 
suburbs were omitted from the survey. Also, women living in rural 
areas were excluded. 

A sample of households based on a probability sampling of areas 
was used. Each dwelling in the areas from which the sample was drawn 
had the same chance of being selected. For each city, a sample suffi- 
ciently large to provide for a pre-determined quota of interviews was 
planned. 

Interviewers were for the most part graduate students in Schools 
of Social Work, working under the direction of a senior faculty member, 
in universities located in the survey cities. Co-operating in the survey 
were the Schools of Social Work of the Universities of Laval, Montreal, 
McGill, Toronto, Manitoba and British Columbia and The Maritime 
School of Social Work. In Saskatoon, interviewers were undergraduate 
students from the Department of Psychology, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. In Edmonton, interviewers were undergraduate 
students from the School of C ommerce, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Alberta. The field work on the survey was 
completed in the spring of 1956. 

In preparing the basic materials for this survey, the Women’s Bureau 
had valuable advice and assistance from the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, the Special Surveys Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the Research Division of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 

The survey schedules have been coded and, in co-operation with 
the Economics and Research Branch, considerable progress has been 
made in the tabulation and analysis of the data. It is anticipated that a 
first report on the survey will be available later this year. 
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UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 

A quite different survey was undertaken by the Women’s Bureau to meet 
a widespread need for information that may be suggestive for girls who 
are thinking about their future. This was an enquiry into the professional 
training, fields of specialization and vocational experience of women 
university graduates. 

For several reasons the questions were directed to university women 
rather than to other workers. First, many of them through their work 
have made or are making a distinguished contribution to Canada. 
Second, they have had longer periods of preparation and greater oppor- 
tunity to choose the type of work they want to do than most other 
people. Lastly, they are working in a wider variety of fields than almost 
any other group with whom it was possible to communicate in a sys- 
tematic manner. Therefore, their reasons for choice of occupation, their 
difficulties and satisfactions are relevant for women in general. 

With the co-operation of the officers of the Canadian Federation of 
University Women, early in 1956, a questionnaire prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau was circulated to individual members of seventy-nine 
local clubs of the Federation throughout the country. Replies were re- 
ceived from almost 1,000 women, including graduates of all the major 
universities of Canada, both English and French speaking, and a con- 
siderable number whose undergraduate work was done in foreign 
universities. 

The results of the enquiry have been published in a series of four 
articles, beginning with the December, 1956, issue of The Labour 
Gazette. A reprint in pamphlet form is also available. 


Miss Davies is Assistant to the Director, Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour. 





RESEARCH 
AND THE 
CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


The functions of the Department of Research are: 

(1) to provide information, as full, accurate and up-to-date as 
possible, for Congress officers and staff and for affiliated and chartered 
unions; 

(2) to advise Congress officers and affiliated and chartered unions, 
on request, on economic questions; 

(3) to draft briefs and memoranda for Congress officers and 
affiliated and chartered unions, on request, for presentation to Govern- 
ments, Royal Commissions, Parliamentary Committees, Arbitration and 
Conciliation Boards, etc.; 

(4) to provide the Department of Education, on request, with 
speakers and material for staff seminars, week-end institutes and summer 
schools; 

(5) to publish a monthly bulletin, Labour Research. 

For these purposes, it has built up a library of over a thousand 
books, periodicals and official reports, and several thousand pamphlets; 
has accumulated, analyzed and cross-indexed some 1,500 collective 
agreements or digests of agreements. 

The library covers such subjects as arbitration, conciliation, col- 
lective bargaining, labour legislation, labour disputes, the guaranteed 
annual wage, time study and wage incentives, productivity, unemploy- 
ment insurance, health insurance, other social security, fair employment 
practices, civil liberties, Communism, capitalism, combines, co-operatives, 
cost of living, group insurance, pension plans, trade history, Canadian 
and other economic statistics, and many othe-s. 

Labour Research will deal with such subjects as automation, pension 
plans, unemployment and unemployment insurance, prepaid health 
plans, the guaranteed annual wage, housing, immigration, profits, 
economic trends, the consumer price index, shorter hours, wages and 
prices, etc. 

Information furnished to Congress officers and staff and affiliated 
and chartered unions (and many others) deals with all these subjects 
and also labour legislation, vocational training, tariffs, monopolies, 
international trade, disallowance of provincial Acts, the Toronto Welfare 
Council budget, equal pay for equal work, dieselization of the railways, 
jurisdiction over highway transportation, etc. 

Briefs and memoranda drafted include large parts of the annual 
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submissions to the Government of Canada, and special submissions on 
such matters as price control and disallowance of the P.E.I. Trade 
Union Act of 1952; briefs to Royal Commissions on Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation (Nova Scotia), Constitutional Questions (Quebec), 
Prices, Transportation, Arts, Letters and Sciences, and Economic 
Prospects (with a special study on automation); briefs to Senate and 
House of Commons Committees on Reconstruction, Social Security, 
Old Age Security, Immigration, Industrial Relations, Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, the Criminal Code, Resale Price Maintenance, 
Radio Broadcasting; and briefs to dozens of Arbitration and Conciliation 
Boards. 

The Director and Assistant Director serve on, and appear before, 
many Arbitration and Conciliation Boards; represent the Congress on 
Boards and Committees of various organizations such as the Canadian 
Welfare Council; and write many articles and make many speeches on 
questions of interest to labour. The Assistant Director has specialized on 
unemployment insurance, pension and welfare plans, analysis of agree- 
ments, and fair employment practices. 

It will always be a resource store for affiliates and service will 
continue to those organizations which make requests. Its work in pro- 
viding Congress officers and staff with information and advice on 
economic and social questions is likely to increase rather than diminish, 
as problems grow more complex and the range of labour’s interests 
widens. 


Reprinted from “Departments, Canadian Labour Congress.’ The Director 
of Research is Eugene Forsey and the Assistant Director, Andy Andras. 





SASKATCHEWAN 
STUDIES AGRICULTURE 
AND RURAL LIFE 


SASKATCHEWAN ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND RURAL LIFE. Reports (series of fourteen). 
Regina: Queen’s Printer, 1955-57. Reports 1 and 14, no charge ; 
reports 2 to 13 inclusive, $1.00 per copy. 


The Report of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life is research which features adult education both as a technique 
for acquiring data and as a social function essential in the democratic 
community. This first large-scale attempt to put into practice in Canada 
the theories of community development deserves the most thoughtful 
consideration of everyone in adult education. 

Since it is manifestly impossible to review each of the fifteen 
volumes, those below have been selected as particularly pertinent to 
education. Volumes two and three illustrate the financial and economic 
context in which educational funds must be raised. The remainder de- 
scribe composition and distribution of population, all of which deeply 
affects both quality and extent of educational services. 


l. SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF TRE 
INVESTIGATION 


‘The Commission believed that a large part of the information it required 
could be obtained only from the people of the province. Certain —" 
were therefore developed to bring about the participation of the 
The description of these methods and the organization within ae aye 
were used represents a large part of this report. The Commission balened 
that this experience should be reported because it indicates that citizens 
can play an important role in the development of economic and social 
policies. Such participation seems necessary if citizens are to continue to 
be effective in a democracy and if those who must legislate new policies and 
programs are to move forward on the basis of an informed public will . 

‘Perhaps the most fruitful opportunity for putting the reports of ‘the 
Commission to work will come from extensive study and discussion of the 
findings and recommendations. If the true source of greatness of a eek is 
determined by what they make of existing conditions, then the 
must be increased insight into the meaning of those conditions. All adult 
education agencies — press, radio, government, university and extension 
departments — will find a wealth of material to stimulate the free flow and 
discussion of ideas. The sponsorship of forums by communities and orgeniza- 
tions, and provincial conferences, could further encourage the exchange of 
ideas. Out of all this will emerge the desire and the ability to extend the 
meaning of rural improvement far beyond its interpretation by the 
Commission.’ 

Nothing more need be said about the importance of this document to 
adult education ! 
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2. MECHANIZATION AND FARM COSTS 

The extent of mechanization of an agricultural economy reflects many of 
the basic characteristics of that economy because it is impossible to in- 
corporate modern machine methods in farming without causing many far- 
reaching economic and social consequences. For this reason the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and Rural Life in Saskatchewan has seen fit to de- 
vote a major segment of its report to the impact of mechanization on the 
present status and future development of agriculture in that province. 
Though the Commission was concerned primarily with an extensive type of 
agriculture, their findings, particularly those related to economic effects, 
would for the most part apply with equal validity to the more extensive 
farming areas of Canada. 

One of the first results of increased mechanization is an increase in the 
scale of operations of those farmers who mechanize. This change usually has 
a two-fold effect ; namely an increase in productivity (and income) for the 
farmer who expands his operations po a reduction in the number of 
workers required in agriculture. This in turn necessitates a shift to urban 
employment for those workers who have been displaced by machines. The 
Commission reports that in Saskatchewan rural population declined thirty 
per cent, gainfully employed persons thirty-two per cent, and hired labour 
fifty-eight per cent between 1936 and 1951. In 1951 Saskatchewan had the 
highest machinery capital investment per agricultural worker ($3600) of any 
province in Canada and was second only to Alberta in the net value of 
productivity per agricultural worker. 

But mechanization also involves many other economic adjustments. 
Farm capital requirements not only for machinery, but also additional land 
are increased. The change-over from horse to tractor power means that the 
farmer can no longer grow his own fuel for his power unit and his in- 
creased outlay for inflexible cash expenses makes him more vulnerable 
during periods of crop failure and low prices. Unless these farmers have 
expanded their operations they have to contend with high inflexible costs 
and have little or no financial reserves to use if prices fall. 

Thus in the words of the Commission, ‘the great needs at the present 
time are for credit to enable as many small farmers as possible to secure 
additional land, and for credit to permit competent beginning farmers to 
secure adequate farm units’. 

The social effects of mechanization in Saskatchewan have been very 
marked mainly because it resulted in a large reduction in rural population 
in an area that was never densely settled. Costs per capita of public services 
such as schools, roads, telephone and electrification increased sharply as 
rural population declined at the same time as the need for these services by 
a commercialized agriculture increased. This adjustment has been very 
difficult in Saskatchewan because of a small industrial development to 
share the cost of these services. 

Another social effect of rural de-population was the extension of com- 
munity boundaries and a more ‘urban orientation’ of social intercourse for 
farm people. Partly because of a greater awareness of the mode of living 
of urban reople and partly because of the higher incomes resulting from 
mechanization farmers are anxious and able to acquire and enjoy many of 
the amenities which were previously confined to urban centres. 

Thus the impact of mechanization on agriculture is far-reaching. As 
stated in the report ‘An adequate assessment of these characteristics . . . 
(mechanization) makes possible the drawing of conclusions about the sta- 
bility of present farming patterns and about changes which should be en- 
couraged or discouraged through development of sound policy at all relevant 
levels of responsibility’. 
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H. S. Lane, Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 


COMMENTS ON MECHANIZATION 


Following a reading of Report No. 2, Mechanization and Farm Costs, Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, Government of Saskatchewan, the author pro- 
poses to comment on the mechanization of the less extensive agricultural 
areas which are to be found in all provinces of Canada except the prairies. 
Process of Mechanization 


The change from horse power to mechanical power has taken place 
more slowly in the areas where labour was more plentiful, where the farm 
income was not so directly tied to the timely accomplishment of large scale 
field work, and where family farms, in their early organization, did not 
approach the size, in tillable acreage, of prairie farms. The observation could 
a be made that farm equipment suppliers first designed machines which 
were more efficient of operation on larger acreages. Nevertheless mechani- 
zation in the more intensive livestock and cash crop areas of the country 
has been accomplished to a greater or lesser degree. It is particularly evi- 
dent in Ontario where tractors were on 3.5 per cent of the farms in 1921 
as compared to 61.4 per cent in 1951. This is for all farms. If one considers 
only commercial farms, almost every commercial farm would have a tractor 
and tractor equipment in 1951. 

Benefits of Mechanization 

Mechanization on the farms in the more intensive farm areas has certainly 
eliminated some of the labour force although barn mechanization has pro- 
ceeded much more slowly than field operation mechanization. 

The farmer is gradually getting more control of his operation through 
the elimination of some of the risk of growing crops, by mechanical irri- 
gation, mechanical spraying, dusting and crop drying. Mechanization has 
shortened the hours of labour in field operations; if one considers hydro 
it has vastly eased the burden of the farmer in and around the barn. Farm 
life has much of the drudgery taken out by mechanical devices. 


CHANGES TO FARM ORGANIZATION 
SINCE MECHANIZATION 


Unit organization and unit capital has changed in intensive areas since 
mechanization. For example, the farm used to be roughly twice as valuable 
as the stock it would carry and the equipment represented only a small 
proportion of the total investment — possibly ten per cent. Many farms 
today have spent in equipment, nearly as many dollars as on the land and 
buildings and significantly more than the investment in livestock. In view 
of the rapidly wasting character of mechanized investment this places a 
constant ancial burden on the smaller farmer. An annual depreciation 
account of $600.00 to $800.00 is not uncommon on 150 acre farms. 

There is an evident tendency for small farms to become larger. Where 
this does not happen there is in the present squeeze (1955-56) indications 
that if off farm work can be secured either husband, wife, or son will be 
working at an outside job. This is possible because of mechanization but one 
hears the constant complaint that the average farm just does not have the 
income potential to support the cost of the mechanized structure and allow 
for a 1956 standard of family farm living. 

Country Living in Intensive Areas 


As the more densely populated areas increase their population many 
alternatives present themselves for land use and for the employment of 
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people born in rural areas. Where on the prairie it appears that if the land 
is not used for farming it possibly has little use; in highly populated areas 
there appears multiple uses for land. This is because of urban expansion and 
industrial specialization. A whoily new type of farmer has appeared. This 
is the part-time operator who desires to live in the country but does not 
intend to leave his urban occupation. Mechanization of a type, has made 
this possible. Mechanization of the same type has also made it possible for 
rural raised folk to accept urban employment and the availability of this 
puts certain definite limits on the continuance of farm mechanization on 
part-time farms. Hence the growth of a heterogeneous rural population with 
social interests both in town and country. 

A. C. Robertson, Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario 


Agricultural College. 


3. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The terms of reference to the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture and Rural Life specifically listed ‘the need for farm capital and credit’ 
(p.V) as a problem to be investigated. This special designation points up the 
importance of farm credit to the welfare of agriculture, and * mer ha, this 
Commission report is of ial significance. 

The report on Agricultural Credit consists of seven chapters and five 
appendices of supporting data. The text divides itself into three main 
aspects. Chapters I, II, and III define the problems associated with agricul- 
tural credit and establish a framework of environments within which it has 
to serve. It is properly pointed out that the rise in per farm and per worker 
productivity is dependent upon the availability of credit (p. 1). Inasmuch 
as the ‘family sized farms rather than corporation type farms are in the 
general interest’ (p.2), the accumulation of sufficient capital is bound to be 
slow and even difficult. Thus, the conclusion is submitted that farmers will 
continue to depend on a capital influx from outside sources. Such credit will 
be necessary to meet the needs of existing farmers, to aid young people 
to start farming and to assist in the improvement of uneconomic farm units. 

Chapters IV and V present an excellent review and analysis of present 
and future credit needs of farmers for working and fixed capital and the 
current sources for same. In this part of the discussion, the Commission 
recognizes present and potential changes in agriculture that will be capital- 
using. Among these are the factors of mechanization, technological develop- 
ments, diversification, land transfers and land development. 

The present sources of credit are described, indicating the main 
strengths and weaknesses of each source. Considerable attention is given 
to the Veteran’s Land Act as a method for credit provision. The place of 
credit unions as a medium for savings and a source of credit is also stressed. 

The final two chapters list the conclusions and recommendations as 
submitted by public groups and as arrived at by the Commission. The 
forty-one conclusions point up the inadequacy of the current credit supply 
both in amount and in terms of repayment. The twenty-two recommenda- 
tions chart the plan that farmers themselves and the government, mainly 
federal, should adopt to alleviate the credit situation that has been found 
to exist. In the main, it involves an integration of existing federal farm 
credit agencies into a single administration and an extension on broader 
and more liberal terms of current lending operations. 

This report on agricultural credit is a valuable addition to the scanty 
literature dealing with farm credit in Canada. In describing the present 
conditions of farm credit, it serves a useful purpose as a guide and reference 
work. However, it did not come to grips with fundamentals in the whole 
problem of agricultural credit. It is interesting to observe that farm credit 
in Canada, especially mortgage —. -” been a recurring topic for public 
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investigation. It is noteworthy, also, that such investigations coincided with 
the early stages of recession in farm incomes. At such periods, the farm 
credit situation becomes acute, with the result that investigations are basi- 
cally concerned with relief measures and overlook the fundamental issues. 

The Saskatchewan report on farm credit has attempted to go beyond 
the immediate emergency. It mentioned the role of research, farm manage- 
ment, and appraisal as factors in sound farm credit, but did not fully develop 
these elements. This writer believes that there is at least as much to be 
gained in solving the farmers’ credit problems from proper credit and 
capital management on the farm itself as from what governments can do 
in this regard. 

Successful use of farm credit is a function of the productivity of the 
asset to which the credit is applied. This implies efficiency of resource use. 
It also implies a sound appraisal of the productivity of the resource to 
prevent excessive borrowing. Sound appraisal of the productivity of the 
asset establishes whether the values assigned to an asset are realistic or 
fictional. A case in point is the value of farm land. Farmers tend to rapidly 
capitalize current net incomes into land prices. This is particularly signifi- 
cant and even damaging during periods of high farm incomes. It arises from 
the fact that the total higher net income may not always flow purely from 
the higher productivity of the land alone. The aggregate net income flows 
from other production factors, such as labour, machinery, livestock and so 
forth, as well as land. To assign it all to land as is the case, inflates the 
value of land, which ultimately requires more liberal credit arrangements 
to finance the purchase of such land. But liberalized credit is ultimately 
capitalized into higher land values with the result that in the long run, the 
original problem of credit reappears. Thus, historically, we observe a pro- 
gressive liberalization of farm credit arrangements without a permanent 
solution to the problem having emerged. 

The Commission only briefly touched upon this phase of the problem. 
Similarly, it only mentioned the desirability of farmers setting up reserves 
for contingencies. These are fundamental issues in the over-all issue of farm 
credit. Considering the width of the investigations the Commission encom- 
passed in its studies and the availability of a technical staff to conduct such 
a study, it is regrettable that these features were not covered. It is to be 
hoped, however, that further studies in this direction will follow. 

Sol Sinclair, University of Manitoba. 


6 RURAL EDUCATION 


While all the volumes under review are important, this particular one is 
indispensable for professionals in adult education. 

‘The purpose of this report is to examine changes in the structure and 
operation of the system of rural education in Saskatchewan today. The 
organization, administration, and resources of education are analysed in the 
light of economic and social conditions in the rural community with a view 
to finding ways to equalize educational opportunities and raise the level of 
education.’ 

*. . . the Commission has confined its study of rural education mainly 
to the means by which education is provided — the organization of educa- 
tion, the administration of education, the resources in personnel, and the 
financial resources for education . . . a study of education as part of a rural 
social system ... 

‘Three primary groups can be identified as carrying the major burden 
of responsibility for continuing the education of adults: voluntary organi- 
zations, governments, and universities. In a world of rapid change the task 
of defining what ought to be the responsibility of each of these groups is 
not easy. How much is to be expected of voluntary associations in view of 
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their limited funds and personnel? What can a government do with dis- 
cretion without being accused of “indoctrination”? Where does a university 
fit into the picture with the richness of its opportunity to mobilize and focus 
intelligence on community life and the needs of people? How can the 
activities of these three groups be so related that each contributes its best 
to the goal of vitalizing a democratic society ?’ 

These are the questions this volume attempts to answer for 
Saskatchewan. 


7. MOVEMENT OF FARM PEOPLE 


‘In the last twenty years, since the depression of the 1930's, the economic 
and social scene in Saskatchewan has been dominated by the movement of 
farm families away from the farm. Since 1936, the rural population of 
Saskatchewan has been declining steadily. This decline is accounted for 
by farmers who have been forced to leave agriculture for other employment 
and by farmers who have moved to town and maintain their farm operation 
from a town residence .. . 

The vast change that is occurring in the number and location of people 
within the provirce thus affects the foundations of rural and urban life. 
Public understanding of the factors that compel the movement of farm 
people and its im>lications for rural and urban society is a prerequisite to 
responsible steps tor governments, both provincial and federal, to ease the 
transition to a more urbanized society. With understanding can come sound 
programs to assist those farmers who remain in the land, to ease the tran- 
sition for those who become town farmers, and to ensure employment 
opportunities for the new urban population.’ 

Education certainly fits into this picture. 


10. THE HOME AND FAMILY IN 
RURAL SASKATCHEWAN 


‘The purpose of this report is to examine various aspects of rural homes and 
families in the changing environment of rural Saskatchewan. The level of 
living of rural families in its broadest sense is assumed to be the central 
concern of the rural family, and the Commission has therefore focused its 
study on the level of living of rural families. “Standard of living” in this 
report means how people would like to live, but “level of living” is how 
they actually do live. 

Included in the concept of level of living as used here are the houses 
in which rural people live, the amenities with which the homes are 
furnished, the food and clothing that sustain and protect people, the kinds of 
commercial services they need — in short, the many material items necessary 
for family living. But also included in the concept for purposes of this study 
are non-material items — the efficiency and skill with which family 
members utilize their material resources, the use of leisure time, the kinds 
of relationships maintained among the family members in order to attain 
their goals, the distribution of responsibilities — in short, anything that 
bears on the happiness and welfare of the home.’ 

Within these terms of reference, the study reveals profound changes 
within the rural family, reflecting the social changes, such as mechanization 
and the population shift from farm to town. Of particular interest to adult 
education are the ‘Recommendations’ in Chapter X, calling for an intensified 
program in homemaking; the discussion of the educative function of the 
mass communication media; and the ‘splintering’ of the farm family under 
the impact of the larger school district and the individual recreational 
activities possible in town. 
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TELEVISION 


FAMILY CIRCLE 

Two film series now running on Tv deserve some attention. 
Family Circle, beginning on Sundays, the day now devoted to culture, 
and sometimes free culture, as reverently as it was once devoted to God, 
is a new television series of some rather elderly psychological docu- 
mentary films. These films have been in the educational and discussion 
rircuits for some ten years or more, and now for some extraordinary 
reason have been released for television. Make no mistake, within their 
own genre they are competent documentaries. Though television dulls 
some of their more impressive theatrical effects of increase in volume 
and the full use of the frame, they are imaginative blends of drama 
and psychological typology in the best NFw tradition — though as a 
matter of fact these are not NFB films. What's more, their speciality 
is one of the things that film does best of all, that is moving about in 
time, so one can watch a child grow through a period, and then return 
to reconsider an earlier event or period for further explication. No other 
medium can do this quite so well, it being a sort of businesslike 
adaptation of the famous ‘flashback’. But the message of this series — 
the last one seen here was Preface to a Life seems a little dated. It 
is no doubt true of the conditions existing at the time it was made, that 
is, small families amongst a large part of the population, but this con- 
dition seems to have been overcome, and for this reason the film 
becomes a psychological lesson rather than a comment on daily life. 
The imposition of the parental unfulfillment on the child is not so great a 
danger when families are running to four and five children as when 
they consisted of one and two. While there is a pleasant and important 
nostalgia in releasing and re-running ancient feature films on television, 
it is dishonest and silly to palm off an out-dated documentary series 
as something contemporary merely because they have been released 
for television, or television has finally found time for them. tv must 
be contemporary and relevant in this kind of programming or lose its 
most important impact. This series represents a danger we may have 
to guard against without endangering the intentions with which the 
series is presented. These at least ought to be encouraged. 
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PERSPECTIVE 

The second film series is Julian Bigg’s Perspective, a weekly production 
of the National Film Board. Perspective claims to show Canada to 
Canadians; an important job, but one which fortunately doesn’t depend 
on the efforts of this series. It is a job that NFB can do, and has been 
doing for years in the theatre, with Faces of Canada, and the familiar 
Canada Carries On. But so far, we are more greatly indebted to c B c’s 
own production, such as The Changing Shore, and Skid Row, than 
we will ever be to the present format of Perspective. For it is a 
tiresomely ‘uplift’ face that Perspective presents, week after week, and 
after a while it becomes apparent that one is being treated to a series 
of morality plays in which the sinner is always punished or rehabilitated, 
the wrong righted, and social welfare triumphant. There may be a 
place for films like these — though there is no proper place for dull 
films -- on the discussion circuits, but not as documentaries masquerading 
as imaginative comments on Canadian life. The two most recent are 
the much discussed and carefully guarded The Street (a study of 
prostitution), and Trap Thief (a study of lobster fishing and conserva- 
tion). 

After a great commotion over the dangers of exposing Canadian 
children to a film about bad women, one can only conclude that The 
Street would have left most children bored to tears. The spurious 
‘derring-do’ of the line of dialogue ‘turning a trick’ and the Job-like 
patience of the woman in charge of the rehabilitation agency were 
just boring. One sighed for the immensely more interesting and sensi- 
tive treatment of the citizens of Skid Row by Allan King: citizens 
who obviously will not be rehabilitated, and who pose a fascinating 
problem for a society impregnated with the ideology of individual 
and social improvement. This is not to sneer at the work being done 
by these people and these agencies, but only at the oversimplified 
preaching of the film which assumes that with effort and good inten- 
tions all must be right with the world. Something of the same can be 
said of the Mounty-like demeanour of the Fisheries Inspector of Trap 
Thief, of the bad acting, and the preaching of the present party line in 
conservation. It was not clear at any time whether this was drama or 
documentary, and each aspect tended to stumble over the other. 

Whatever one might say about the fact that these are moral lessons 
rather than documentaries about Canada, the real point is that they 
are bad television. There is a curious thirty-ish style in both tone and 
content, and however one might feel about the ideologies of the 
thirties, they are out of place today. These films are largely talk, with 
pictures, and the talk is constantly getting in the way of the action. 
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Yet, this is the very form with which NrFs has made its name, and 
one does not have to look very far to recall some of the great works. 
What seems to have happened here is that the motive, the intent has 
not been renewed, and without it, even the old documentary form will 
not pan out any longer. The exciting balance of information, activity, 
and people has been dulled and almost lost. The public whom we so often 
darkly suspect of low-brow a-moral tastes isn’t going to be seduced by 
this series, but what’s more important is that the converted viewer 
is going to be mislead. 


RADISSON 

It has become popular in sophisticated circles to deplore Radisson, and 
to carefully turn the conversation away from so sad a topic. It’s clumsy 
imitation (largely confined to the music) of Davy Crockett is usually 
first to be mentioned; its frequent tediousness comes next; and un- 
friendly newspapers take great pride in pointing out that private enter- 
prise is currently shooting a new series on some unknown Canadian 
here and placing bets as to how much better it will be. The worst 
thing that can be said, the coup de grace of any conversation, is that 
even the children don’t like it. Truly, the producers have committed 
some alarming faux pas. It is dull, whole programs go by with nothing 
in particular happening, and one does get tired of the same old shore- 
line passing by. Even if it isn’t the same stretch, it looks the same, and 
that’s quite enough. Perhaps the most serious affront is the use of 
broken English. Whatever the reasons — presumably the added cost 
of dubbing in another sound track or shooting again with English actors 
it is a lamentable tradition to perpetuate. In most of English Canada, 
broken English is associated with the low caste migrant, or in the shadow 
of William Henry Drummond, with farce. While one is grateful for the 
underplaying of nobility and heroics in these two figures, they ought at 
least to be given a break. It is difficult to treat them with the seriousness 
they deserve when they are apt to fall into these associations. 

However, despite these faults, the series isn’t that bad. It is an 
important and serious attempt to create a past for Canada in a form 
in which it must be created, or we will have no past at all. It would be 
interesting to know the ratings, since our impression is that while children 
watch it critically, and sometimes comment on the un-Indian aspect of 
the ferocious Iroquois, they do watch it, and take it with enough seri- 
ousness to criticize. There is a refreshing lack of visual clichés in the 
presentation so far, despite the unchanging shore, and the fight in an 
early episode was certainly one of the most original on television. The 
characters are amusing enough without falling into types ; Radisson is 
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good humoured and skilful, but also treacherous and sly. And what's 
more important he isn’t always successful. There is less to recommend 
the official villains who swashbuckle about the background. While some 
episodes seem distinguished by their lack of happening, perhaps there 
is something to recommend this — provided the audience isn’t completely 
lost. The strict serial format tends to be a collection of anecdotes within 
which the hero cannot escape being unnaturally heroic. Radisson is also 
about Canada, and a good deal of the tedium and endlessness of his 
life and adventures is gradually beginning to come across in this series. 
In this form it is easier to prevent the characters from becoming types, 
and to maintain a closer relationship between the real amalgam of hero 
and environment, than is possible when the anecdote takes charge. The 
producers’ intentions, perhaps, will only become clear as the series pro- 
gresses, and they are to be congratulated for not turning their story into 
another series of the adventures of Crunch and Des, or even Davy 
Crockett. We must, of course, suspend our final judgment, but the series 
deserves more serious attention and kinder comment than it is getting. 


CINDERELLA 

Rumours from Madison Avenue (S.C.—Since Cinderella) claim that 
we are to now to be deluged with fairy tales, complete with Shirley 
Temple on a long contract. While some viewers might claim that this 
represents no change at all, still it’s interesting to examine the recent 
supercolossal smash hit that gives rise to this new look. However success- 
ful it was, and reports from both upper and lower strata are varied, 
it was surely an odd version of Cinderella — at least for all of us among 
the audience who have been raised on the printed version. For this 
reason it makes a notable example of the peculiarities of . television, 
since most of its contrast with our version rests on the particular type 
of conditions that television producers must meet. 

Our total impression is one of qualification: the mother and sisters 
were petulant and stupid rather than harsh and sinfully proud ; the 
fairy godmother bright and witty, in fact a bit of a screwball, rather 
than mysterious and good; Cinderella unhappy and disappointed like 
any teen-ager kept in for an evening, rather than beaten and oppressed; 
and the change that takes place something less than overwhelming. 
The printed story is one of events and types. From evil and hopelessness 
to beauty (which was there all the time) and love, by means of magic 
and the waving of wands, it is the sequence of wonderful events that 
hold us in thrall to the story. But — it is just this kind of thing that 
television has not yet learned to do well, if it can do them well at all. 
Though the producers showed a great deal of technical imagination in 
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the handling of the godmother, and the creation of the coach out of the 
pumpkin, the weight of the story fell on the people concerned rather 
than on the events. Therefore one must be concerned with the delineation 
of character and with the creation of a good deal of dialogue, both 
of which change the story profoundly. It is at this stage that the author 
must decid. what kind of individuals he will create, and it is at this 
point that one can legitimately offer criticism. Because, it is at this point 
that one begins to recognize the sentimental hand of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, and the musical comedy pattern and spirit of the last 
twenty years. 

Cinderella became a sort of private-school girl, complete with 
tunic, deprived of the evening’s fun by a jealous family. The godmother 
seemed directly from Guys and Dolls, and the sisters resembled roughly 
a bad Agnes Moorehead, and a tiresome Martha Raye. The affectionate 
relationship of the King and Queen was pleasant to behold; and the 
prince suitably ascetic and melancholy, though he seemed surprisingly 
de trop at the ball. However happy or unhappy these choices, the point 
is that it was absolutely necessary for television to make them, and 
it is odd to think that perhaps this version of the story will be Cinderella 
to millions of children. 

There is a further side to this, however. There were some existing 
and ingenious production techniques demonstrated for the first time. 
The camera cutting from chorus to chorus at the very beginning was 
first rate, and the first of this kind of adaptation of the musical to 
television we've seen. The movement necessary when one person 
is singing, since you cannot watch the face for too ldng, was rarely 
stagey or superfluous, but seemed imbedded in the action. It did not 
tend to isolate the song from the development of the story, as it does 
often in other productions and used to in the early musical movies. 
The rhythm of the camera work began to match the rhythm of the 
show itself; and perhaps it is principally for this reason that the show 
was such a success. Not since the early attempts of the Menotti television 
operas has there been such a happy amalgamation of techniques. 

There is a great deal to be learned from watching favourite stories 
translated into another medium, and perhaps there was more in 
Cinderella than in most of the recent shows. One tends to forget that 
the favourite version belongs to one form or another, and yet the very 
degree of allegiance to it and sharp recollection of its details assist 
immeasurably in recognizing the characteristics of the different media. 
This production has recalled to some local theatres the Disney version, 
and these two most recent treatments make interesting contrasts. 
Alan Thomas 
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MR. LYWARD’S ANSWER. Michael Burn. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1956. pp. 288. $5. 


This is an unusual book about an unusual man. There have been many 
teachers, psychiatrists, and social workers who have dealt with mentally 
disturbed adolescent boys. Their reports and case histories constitute a 
literature in itself. But this particular account stands out in its depth of 
penetration and its literary style. 

Michael Burn is a London Times reporter, a novelist, and a poet. 
In 1953 he was persuaded by a doctor, who was also his friend, to write 
about the work of Mr G. A. Lyward, who, for the past twenty-five years, 
has been quietly achieving extraordinarily successful results with so-called 
‘maladjusted’ boys at Finchden Manor in Kent. In order to write his 
book, he joined Mr Lyward’s staff as a temporary teacher. In a book of 
this kind it is difficult to steer a firm course between the cold, objective 
case history approach and plain sentimentality ; but Mr Burn’s book is 
neither. Sincerity is implicit in it, for he admits freely that he himself 
gained personally from his residence at Finchden. 

Although he was prepared in the beginning to be open-minded, if 
not skeptical, he soon accepted the description of his doctor friend, ‘no 
forced discipline and no corporal punishment — no limits of class or 
money — psychology is not talked, it is done — Christian behaviour is 
not preached, it is lived . . .’ 

As the book unfolds, one’s attention is grasped by the process Mr 
Burn depicts — the relationships between staff and boys, between Mr 
Lyward and parents, police, probation officers, local authorities, social 
workers, and neighbours, which are interwoven into the creative, curative 
environment which is Finchden Manor. At the heart of it all is the 
character of one man : 

‘I thought of Mr Lyward. In most places the day’s work had ended 
long ago, and most people had returned to homes pleasantly distant 
from factory or office. But even at this late hour a boy would probably 
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insist on seeing him. Interviews had filled the day, but reports still had 
to be made out, replies sent to troubled parents and to those all-powerful 
nobles, Surrey, Kent, Northumberland. To-morrow would bring a visit 
from some new young educational officer, who had taken the place of 
an old friend. All would have to be explained afresh, without tiredness 
or impatience. 

‘I wondered if Mr Lyward would ever find time to give his story to 
the world himself ; or if his work would be extended and passed on by 
some other means, or was destined to continue as before, inspired by 
love, like the work of others, and like theirs honoured but little known. 
How great a healer is not only time but life, how patient and radiant a 
miracle ! He had reminded me, and proved, in the world of speed and 
enmities, that this remains so; stern, forbearing, courteous, light of 
touch ; one of life’s beloved teachers ; one of the life-givers.’ 

Although Mr Lyward’s work is in the very stuff of life itself, it is 
significant that he came into it by way of education, for he was first 
a teacher, with a brilliant career ahead of him — had he not considered 
Finchden Manor and what he created there more important than a post 
in a famous English public school or university. ‘He had woven the work 
of teacher and healer so closely together that the two really cannot be 
separated’. 


E. W. L. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN WRITINGS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION. Murray Thomson and Diana J. Ironside. 
Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1956. pp. 56. $.50. 
Special price on quantity orders. 


It seems, to judge from this bibliography, that we are in the business 
of adult education even though Adult Education, with capitals, may be 
unknown territory. 

Agriculture . . . the arts . . . labour and industry . . . public affairs 

. social welfare — the list of subjects omits few human activities. 
Where, then, set the limits ? 

This was probably a difficulty for the bibliographers, and it is cer- 
tainly a difficulty for the reviewer. Without examining all the writings 
included and not included — which would be impossible — one cannot 
say whether the ground has been covered, or what, for certain, have been 
the criteria. It all seems straight sailing in the chapters called Ideas and 
Directions, Growth and Development in Canada, and The Adult 
Educators. 

But how decide what to include in Periodicals and Journals? If 
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Agricultural Institute Review, why not Chatelaine ? If Industrial Canada, 
why not Maclean's ? 

Incidentally, Public Affairs like many another good Canadian maga- 
zine, ceased publication several years ago. True, the Introduction says 
many of the writings in the list are out of print, and some deceased 
journals are undoubtedly deader than Public Affairs. It might have been 
well to mention its terminal date, however. 

The question: What are writings in adult education? becomes 
really hard to answer when we come to the long section on Programmes 
and Interests in Adult Education, with its many subject headings. Why 
include Logan’s Trade Unions in Canada and the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s Child Protection in Canada, and not, for instance, Dawson’s 
The Government of Canada and Cassidy’s Public Health and Welfare 
Reorganization in Canada ? 

But this is too carping. Just to read the bibliography is to appreci- 
ate how thankful we should be for adult education as a deliberate 
activity. Continuous learning of some sort goes on from birth to death. 
What we learn, and how, makes a lot of difference to the quality of life. 
It is good to know that for years and years, in all parts of the country, 
and among so many different kinds of people, active intelligence and 
lively pens have been and are at work to make at least some of the 
learning worth an adult’s while. 

The most useful literature in any live field is in periodical files, half 
buried but by no means dead. Not the least virtue of this pamphlet is 
that it has disinterred for practical purposes dozens of articles that only 
the most indefatigable library user would dig out for himself. 

The usual way to end a book review is to say: This book is a 
‘must’ for any so- -and-so library. Some editors automatically delete this 
last paragraph. I don’t know whether A Bibliography of Canadian Writ- 
ings in Adult Education is a must for anyone, but if I were an adult 
educator I would want to read most of the items listed in it. 

And, as I suggested at the beginning, we are all adult educators in 
some ways. 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education has done us a service 
in bringing our attention, through this bibliography, to old and recent 
writing on this elusive subject. 

MARJORIE KING 


LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION. White Plains, N.Y.: The 

Fund for Adult Education, 1956. pp. 78. 

The five speeches that form this collection were first presented to the 

Community Leadership Institute at the Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
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Colorado, a training session for professional and volunteer staff in nine 
liberal arts centres of the United States. 

These papers do not throw any startling, new light on the ‘problems 
of liberal adult education’ — which is ‘a good thing’ to this reviewer's 
mind. What the writers do is vastly most important ; they seriously and 
sincerely address themselves to the meaning of liberal adult education. 
Laurence F. Kinney’s Liberal Education in a Free Society is one of the 
best current introductions to the subject I have come across, particularly 
his discussion of the scientific method in modern thought. It, with R. J. 
Blakely’s The Free Individual and the Free Society, is the greatest con- 
tribution to the series, in originality, style, and personal conviction. 

Wilfred D. Gillew’s account of the Bell Telephone’s Institute of 
Humanistic Studies for Executives may be an old story to many readers, 
but remains perennially interesting as an experiment by industry to in- 
corporate into its structure some of the values of liberal adult education. 

The ‘technical papers’ by Dr Paul McGhee and Dr Cyril Houle, on 
‘spreading the gospel’ and on leadership training are less successful than 
the others, because they smack more of conventional adult education 
ritual. This, of course, is inevitable, given the subject-matter. But this 
antithesis is as old as life itself ; first, the message, then the institution. 
Both are necessary, in spite of the all-too human longing that the 
message could remain independent of the institution, which it cannot 
do and live. 


E. W. L. 


THE ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNISM; 4 Selection of Documents, Edited 
by the Russian Institute, Columbia University. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. pp. vii, 342. (Distributed with the aid of a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. ) 


‘The following selection of documents concerns a limited subject and a 
limited period of time: the response of the Communist parties in the 
major Western states to the secret Khrushchev report of February 24-25, 
1956, in the weeks since its publication on June fourth, by the U.S. De- 
partment of State.’ 

These documents are published without comment, except for a 
brief, explanatory note at the beginning of each section. 

E. W. L. 





IS YOUR COMMUNITY STARTING A MUSEUM? 
The small museums growing up all over Canada are an indication that 
Canada, too, is growing up. More and more people feel deeply that our 
past is worthy of respect, that its tangible symbols must be preserved. 
Perhaps it is the tremendous industrial development taking place around 
us, obliterating many loved landmarks of an earlier time, which has 
also spurred us to action. 

Whatever the causes, the first course in museum methods, open to 
people associated with museums across Canada, was held at the Jordan 
Museum of the Twenty, in the Niagara Peninsula, February 25 to March 

This course was given under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian 
Museums Association, the Museums Section of the Ontario Historical 
Society, and the Community Programs Branch of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education. Nearly twenty persons representing museums from 
Nova Scotia to Manitoba were present for the whole week and some 
thirty others attended one or more sessions. 

Program emphasis was on the role of the historical museum in the 
life of the community and topics included Indian archaeology ; record- 
ing Indian music ; preservation of historic houses ; recording attitudes 
as expressed by older people in anew. early experiences ; publicity 
for historical museums ; archives ; and the cataloguing of historical ob- 
jects and photographs. The organization of the course was under the 
direction of Ruth M. Home, technical advisor for the Jordan Museum, 
who described the basic spatial needs and initial steps in the organization 
of a small museum. 

It is hoped to have another course next year in another region, 
possibly the Maritimes. Mrs Alice Turnham, Chairman of the Training 
Committee of the Canadian Museums Association indicated that training 
for museum work will be discussed in some detail at the annual meeting 
of the Association when it meets in Calgary the last week of May. 

Other speakers were Mr Walter Kenyon, Royal Ontario Museum ; 
Dr W. Fenton, New York State Museum; Mr Napier Simpson, The 
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Architectural Conservancy of Ontario ; Dr R. W. Dunning, University of 
Toronto ; Mr Philip Torno, Vice-President Jordan Wines Ltd.; Mr Henry 
D. Brown, Director, Museum of the City of Detroit ; Prof. W. E. Cars- 
well, University of Toronto School of Architecture ; Mr W. G. Ormsby, 
Public Archives of Canada ; Mr K. R. Hopkins, Buffalo Historical Society 
Museum ; and Dr T. A. Heinreich, Director, Royal Ontario Museum. 
FRANCES E. JOHNSTON 
Science Museum, Buffalo, N.Y. 


DRAMATIC INTERLUDE 

Two novel ‘dramatic’ experiments characterize this year’s c A AE activi- 
ties. One has just ended ; the other is about to begin. In March and 
April, the Commission for Continuous Learning, together with the New 
Play Society, put on a six-evening course, Canadian Plays and Play- 
wrights, studded with stars — Mavor Moore, Lister Sinclair, and Robert- 
son Davies among them — in the Avenue Theatre, Toronto. 

The Commission’s first residential course will be a Shakespeare 
Seminar, to be held July 22 to 26, at Waterloo College, near Kitchener. 
It will include lectures on Elizabethan England and the plays of Shakes- 
peare ; films on the Globe Theatre and on play production ; readings 
and records; a Shakespeare library ; unhurried opportunities to read 
and talk over the plays; group interviews with actors and producers 
at Stratford. There will be opportunities to attend Tyrone Guthrie's 
production of Twelfth Night on July 23; Michael Langham’s produc- 
tion of Hamlet on July 25; a visit to the New Theatre and Stage and 
to the theatre, art and book exhibits of the Festival Exhibition Hall. 

Future plans of the Commission include the production of a series 
of films on Shakespeare, emphasizing the plays as they are produced 
today. These will be distributed through educational tv in the United 
States and Canada ; and through schools and local groups. 

A useful sequel to this plunge into drama is a Selective Bibliography 
of Canadian Plays, compiled by Miss Diana Ironside, Information Officer, 
cAAe. A limited number of copies are available upon application, as 
well as brochures describing the Shakespeare Seminar. 


SHAKESPEARE IN TORONTO 
Dates have been announced for another five-week Shakespeare Festival 
by the Earle Grey Company at Trinity College in the University of 
Toronto. The Tempest has been chosen to open the Festival on Monday, 
June 24, for a two-week run. 

Destined to be the Bard’s last play The Tempest is generally con- 
sidered his most mature and beautifnl play —a masterpiece of poetry 
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and drama. It was first produced by the Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival 
Company in 1950 with Earle Grey as Prospero and John Drainie as 
Caliban. The Tempest has not been seen at Trinity College since 1951. 

Three plays will be presented during the coming Festival. A special 
revival of Hamlet, last season’s outstanding production, will be seen in 
the Festival's final week — July 22 to 27. The other play, to run from 
July 8 to 20, will be announced soon. 

This will be the ninth annual Shakespeare Festival by the Earle 
Grey Company. Since their preliminary performances at Trinity College 
in 1946, the Company has presented thirteen different plays. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN ADULT EDUCATION 

The University of British Columbia, through the College of Education, 
announces a new graduate program in the training of professional adult 
educators. The program is intended to provide the maximum oppor- 
tunity for people already working in the field to complete a Masters 
Degree, as well as to attract newcomers to careers in adult education. 
At the same time, credit-free work through the Department of Extension 
will be increased for those people with need of specialized training who 
are without a full-time professional incerest. 

Two credit courses: Introduction to Adult Education, and Com- 
munications in Adult Education will be given during Summer School, 
1957. 

The graduate program will be open to applicants with an acceptable 
B.A. degree, and experience in the field equal to approximately fifteen 
units of credit. 

Twenty-four units of credit will be necessary in order to complete 
the degree. Six of these are qualifying units of work in professional edu- 
cation, and require that the student have first class standing therein. 
The remaining eighteen units include six which may be taken in academic 
work outside of the professional requirements of the program in order 
to provide for special interests and a broadened background ; and three 
devoted to a thesis. 

Applicants without teacher training, or equivalent experience must 
undertake an internship in one or more agencies in order to qualify for 
admission to the degree. Qualifying experience and course work may be 
undertaken concurrently. Observation and field work will be part of the 
training of all students. Courses will be arranged to suit the demands of 
part-time students as much as possible. 

Courses in the program will include the following : 

Education 412 — Introduction to Adult Education 
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Education 515 — Historical and Comparative Foundations of Adult 
Education 
Education 514 — The Philosophy of Adult Education 
Education 518— The Psychology of Adult Learning 
Education 516 — Communication and the Mass Media in Adult 
Education 
Education 583 — Laboratory Course and the Advanced Seminar in 
Adult Education 
There will also be a number of auxiliary courses open to students 
in the program but given in conjunction with other departments of the 
University. They are : Social Psychology ; Rural and Urban Sociology ; 
Cultural Anthropology ; Political Science ; Community Organization ; 
Group Work; and related courses and workshops in Art, Music, and 
Drama. 
The University is hoping to undertake a program of research in 
adult education in conjunction with the new program. 
Applicants are invited to write to Alan Thomas, Department of 
Extension, or to Dean Neville Scarfe, College of Education, for further 
information. 


HANDS ACROSS THE BORDER 
This time it’s educators — school officers, administrators, supervisors and 


prospective administrative personnel, who are meeting to discuss matters 
of common concern in both Canada and the United States. The occasion : 
The Canadian-American Workshop in Educational Leadership. The 
time : July 8 to 26, 1957. The place : Syracuse University. 

The topic of this third annual workshop is Educational Planning for 
the 1960’s and 1970's. The brochure asks “Was there ever a time when 
educational leadership was of greater concern to us, when the joint 
leadership of our nations in dealing with common problems was more 
mandatory or when collaboration between professional leaders in our 
respective countries might be more productive?’ As its answer, the 
Workshop provides a meeting ground v “ere ‘fresh points of view may be 
gained, misconceptions about one another on opposite sides of the 
“border” corrected, a new vision of what the future may hold in store 
for us, a fresh recognition of the overriding importance of the school’s 
place in these breath-taking developments and aa opportunity to make 
new friends.’ 

A familiar face lights up the publicity for a Canadian. Dean David 
C. Munroe, Professor of Education and Director of the Institute of 
Education and the School for Teachers, McGill University, is one of the 
distinguished consultants. 
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School of Communi Centre d’éd ion 
2 at aa CAMP LAQUEMAC P yin ee 
Sponsored jointly by 
McGill University and Université Laval 
August 16th to August 26th, 1957 





in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and 
Community Work. Enrolment limited to 100 people. 


Discussion of aims and methods of Adult Education will focus on the theme 
of “The New Dimensions of Citizenship”. Related skills, group discussion, 
parliamentary procedure, program planning and film use as well as 
Community music, recreation and drama, are featured. 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. Avison Napoléon LeBlanc 
Adult Education Service Centre de Culture Populaire 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. Université Laval, Québec 























School of Fine Arts 


i) QUEEN'S SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 2 to August 9, 1957 


Painting — Two intensive short courses — July 8-19; July 29 - Aug. 9. 
Instructors: André Bieler, Audrey Taylor, Gentile Tondino, 
Gustav Weisman and Clare Bice, A.R.C.A. 

Art — Children’s Courses in Art: Audrey Taylor, Montreal 
Museum of Art. 

— Teaching of Art to Children: a course for teachers. 

Audrey Taylor. 

Drama — July 2 to August 9. Professor Wm. Angus of Queen’s. 

Ballet — July 2 to July 31. Marjorie Haskins, The Academy of 
Ballet, Toronto. 


Music — July 2 to August 9. Dr. Graham George of Queen’s. 


For further information write: 


Department of Extension, Queen’s University, Kingsten, Ont. 
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Department of University Extension 
STUDY FOR THE B.A. DEGREE 


at Summer School — July 2nd to August 10th 

Subjects offered (1957): Economics, English, French, Geography, 
German, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish. 

Special Classes at Grade XIII level: English, French, Spanish, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Geometry. 

by Home Study (Extramural) 

Available this summer. 


by Evening Classes on the Campus (Winter) 
Convenient for teachers within travelling distance of Hamilton. 


by attendance at classes arranged at outside centres: 
Caledonia, Dunnville, Niagara Falls, Oakville, St. Catharines, Welland. 


For the Summer School and Extensi Calend 





Apply to The Director of Extension, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Phonese JA. 9-7102 - JA. 2-7836 


REGISTER EARLY FOR SUMMER SCHOOL AND START WORKING NOW 











SESSION 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL Beginning with the 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


FINE ART issue 


June 17 - September 7, 1957 the subscription rate 


peeene. PR ae Gene, 
, n, n ng, 
Deamn, Ballet, Weaving, Counmaien for FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Interior Decoration, elevision - 


Radio and Playwriting, Short Story, 
Oral French and Photography. will be 


25TH ANNIVERSARY | i 
* 


For Calendar write: Director, 


Banff School of Fine Arts $3.50 
Banff — Alberta 























UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Summer Session 
B.A. DEGREE COURSE: Six weeks’ summer school 


Winter Session 
B.A. DEGREE COURSE: Evening classes leading to a B.A. | 
EVENING COURSE IN BUSINESS: Leading to a Certificate. 
EVENING TUTORIAL CLASSES: In a variety of cultural | 


subjects. 


BUSINESS AND IINDUSTRY COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, CONFERENCES 
WORKSHOPS, REFRESHER COURSES 


Information and brochures on request from the Department of 
University Extension, 65 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 








1957 COUCHICHING 
CONFERENCE 


National Values in a Changing World 


This is the theme of the 2¢th Annual Conference, to be 
held at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, August 3 to 10 


_ Speakers include: Mr. R. M. Fowler, President, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association; Josef Korbel, former Czechoslovakian 
Ambassador to Hungary; Premier Grantley Adams of the 
Barbados; Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secretary for Trusteeship 
and Information from non-self-governing Territories, United 
Nations; Paul Nitze, President, Foreign Service Educational 


Foundation, Washington, D.C. 














